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♦•GOOTIBUTED * IJOTES.* 



Biblical Interpretation as an Ideal. — Who is the ideal interpreter of the 
Bible ? What are the prerequisites for making the ideal, real ? Ideals are 
aims. In all realms of thought, the searcher of truth, who is a theist, aims to find 
the original purpose o'f God. The geologist, the chemist, the astronomer, are 
ideal interpreters as well as the student of the Bible. Each presses towards a 
mark: — the purposes of God : the purposes of God in creation ; the purposes of 
God in the laws of matter; the purposes of God "in the ordinances of the 
heavens ; " and the interpreter of the Bible, with a theme the sublimest of all, 
is a seeker for the purposes of God in redemption. 

To each of these interpreters a text is given for explanation : to the geologist, 
the earth's crust ; to the chemist, the elements of matter ; to the astronomer, the 
universe ; to the student of the Bible, the Bible itself. No one of them needs to 
originate a text, for the text is already provided. How then, with his text, shall 
the interpreter of the Bible best approach his ideal, the purpose of God in revela- 
tion. 

The process is three-fold. First of all, by an identification of himself with the 
language of the Bible. I mean by this that he must be thoroughly acquainted with 
the laws of speech. Hebrew and Greek roots have living histories. They are not 
corpses for post-mortem examination. They live when the nations whose lives were 
wrapped up within their irregular outlines, have passed away. They are endowed 
with perpetual youth. What we know of Babylon's luxury and of Egypt's relig- 
ion, monumental alphabets alone can tell us. 

And so, the ideal interpreter of the Bible must train himself to trace patiently 
the goings and comings of words ; from Egypt to the Jordan ; from Jerusalem to 
Babylon ; through the exact definitions of the Law and the usages of the national 
prophets. His purpose is not accomplished until he has pierced to the very life 
of the word. The result is not a curious specimen to be described, labelled and 
laid away in some museum of antiquity. It is to be cherished and honored as the 
history of a human heart. 

But the examination of a prophecy or a psalm by the mere method of word 
analysis is but the raised letters for the fingers of the blind. Ideas are there. 
They are clearly and sharply defined. But they have not received their appropri- 
ate setting. This is also the work of the ideal interpreter, who must not only 
identify himself with words in themselves and sentences by themselves, but with 
their purposed arrangement. He must, therefore, in the second place, identify 
himself with the author's mind. Words are heart-histories. Sentences are heart- 
histories made thought-histories. What did the prophet mean then and there? 
What purpose did he have in this particular and, it may be, peculiar manner of 
expressing his thought ? Here identification with the language enters the inter- 
preter into the prophet's mind ; helps him see as the prophet saw and hear as the 
prophet heard. The yearnings of the prophet's heart, as he strives to portray 
Israel's doom, the interpreter feels. His own heart echoes the prophet's ringing 
shouts of joy at the vision of Jehovah's salvation. The prophet and he are one. 
The same interests appeal to each. The same thoughts inspire both. Only by 
identification with the prophet's mind can the 53rd chapter of Isaiah be truly 
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interpreted. Every word has a history. Every sentence is loaded, yea, burdened 
with thought. Thought and words are here more closely identified than anywhere 
else in the Old Testament. The prophet seems ready to break down under the 
pressure of his theme ; — viz. Glory achieved through the sufferings of the Servant 
of Jehovah. That one theme pervades the whole. It sighs. Itgroans. Itweeps. 
It moans. It almost dies. Then it strikes that highest note of victory, " It is 
finished." 

If, now, the interpreter has performed his work well, he has passed, by iden- 
tification of himself with the language, and with the thoughts of the poets and 
prophets, into a far higher identification. He has had a vision of the glorious truth 
of God. In the third place, then, the ideal interpreter of the Bible will identify him- 
self with the %>urposes of God. His work has been progressive. Out of the mate- 
rials of thought, he has constructed the thinker. As he has patiently watched these 
many thinkers of many times, always above them all, the eternal, self -existent 
Jehovah has appeared, guiding and directing his servants. While other men may 
have regarded His plans as mysterious and dark, the ideal interpreter sees God's 
purposes " ripening fast." The seeming diversity in revelation is lost in the es- 
sential unity of the whole. Many authors have become to him, one Author. 
Many books, one book. And the interpretation of the Book is found to center in 
the one Christ, in whom all the rays of revelation focus the words of John, " In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God." * * "All things were made by Him, and without Him was not anything 
made that hath been made. And the Word became flesh and dwelt among us, (and 
we beheld His glory, glory as of the only-begotten of the Father) full of grace and 
truth." 

Identification of himself with the language of God's Word, with the thoughts 
of God's servants, and with the purposes of God, as He has revealed them through 
the medium of human thought, this is the process of the ideal interpreter. He 
has handicapped himself with no preconceived hypotheses. His wings have not 
been clipped by the dogmatic shears of philosophy or logic. He has simply sur- 
rendered himself to the Bible and listened to what the Bible says. In this way he 
has become a minister of the progressive apprehension of truth. The elements of 
progress are not to be found outside and beyond the Word of God, but within the 
range of revelation. As the light that has been shining for thousands of years, is 
still a study and a wonder to the devout lover of God's works, so the depths of 
God's purposes in the government of His moral universe, as they have been shin- 
ing in prophecy and promise all down the ages are still the study and the wonder 
of His reverent children. W. O. Stearns. 



The Place of Incense In the Mosaic Ritual. — Moses saw incense burning on 
Egyptian altars, and Abraham watched in Mesopotamia the fragrant clouds 
ascending as a ladder from man to the immortals. Both East and West it was 
taken for granted that the nostrils of the exalted judges of the fate of men were 
pleased with delicious odors. So great was the demand for incense, that spices 
form the earliest articles of commerce. It was merchants in balm and myrrh that 
carried Joseph into Egypt. When Jehovah showed Moses the pattern of the taber- 
nacle, in which he was to be worshipped, He pointed out between the altar of brass 
and the mercy seat, a small altar of shittim wood overlaid with gold on which in- 
cense was to be burned. At lamp lighting and at light extinguishing, at the time 



